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TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE DATES 


A five-day conference dealing with traffic 
courts and traffic law administration for judges, 
prosecutors, and justices of the peace will be con- 
ducted October :12-16 at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, 357 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The conference is being planned and directed 
by staff members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Traffic Court Committee, the Law School 
and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

It is one of four regional meetings on traffic 
court problems held yearly in the Midwest, West, 
East, and South. The next three will be held in 
1954 at the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, February 1-5; at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, March 29-April 2, and at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, April 12-16. 


ATTENTION CHIEFS: 


No police traffic law enforcement pro- 
gram can be completely successful unless 
traffic cases are vigorously prosecuted and 
impartially adjudicated. For this reason po- 
lice executives are urged to tell their court 
officials about the traffic court conference 
program described here. Your traffic pro- 
gram will benefit if your court officials at- 
tend one of these conferences.—Editor 














“Swift, efficient justice in the nation’s traffic 
courts plays an important role in reducing traffic 
accidents,” according to James P. Economos, di- 
rector, Traffic Court Program, American Bar 
Association. “Conferences of this type are effec- 
tive in providing judges and prosecutors with the 
special knowledge and skill so necessary in deal- 
ing with the traffic violator problem.” 

Subjects to be discussed in the court conferences 
will include: The Traffic Problem and the Courts, 
Importance of Traffic Courts, Physical Appear- 
ance and Arrangement of Courtrooms, Legal 
Points Involved in Traffic Offenses, Uniform 
Traffic Legislation-State and Municipal, Civil and 
Criminal Responsibility in Traffic Accident Cases, 
Laws of Arrest and Police Complaints in Accident 
Cases, Traffic Law Enforcement, Selective En- 
forcement, Physical Laws Affecting Motor Ve- 
hicle Operation, Field Demonstration—Estimates 
of Speed by Use of Skidmarks, Charges of Driv- 
ing While Under the Influence of Liquor—Physio- 
logical Aspects and Scientific Tests, and the Func- 
tion of Prosecutor in Traffic Cases. 

Also covered will be: Public Support for Courts, 
Separation of Traffic Cases From Other Court 
Cases, Administrative Problems of Traffic Courts, 
Uniform Traffic Citation and Complaint, Traffic 
Court Violations Bureaus, Modern Business Meth- 
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ods in Courts, Driver License Controls, and Sound 
Policies of Penalization. 

Further information is available from the Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Further Expansion of Northwestern 
Police Training Program Announced 

Short course training in planning and proce- 
dures for directing traffic will be offered for po- 
lice officers for the first time this fall at the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
Franklin M. Kreml, Institute director, has an- 
nounced. 

The police job of preventing traffic congestion 
and facilitating traffic movement, as well as the 
ways in which police aid and supplement the 
work of traffic engineering, will be stressed in 
the two-week course to be held in Evanston, IIL, 
from November 30 to Dec. 11. 

The new course, along with one in traffic law 
for police to be conducted November 2-20 and one 
in chemical tests for intoxication scheduled for 
December 14-18, is part of a new training pro- 
gram on which the Traffic Institute has been 
working for several years, according to Mr. Kreml. 

“This new training program,” he said, “will 
make it possible for police departments to give 
officers whom they cannot send for a full academ- 
ic-year (nine months) of training in the Traffic 
Institute’s long course in traffic police adminis- 
tration a chance to get specialized training in 
certain technical subjects. 

“Already part of this goal has been achieved 
by our offering since 1952 of special three-week 
courses in accident investigation, traffic law en- 
forcement, and police traffic records. Now, for 
the first time, we will be able to offer integrated 
courses, in those areas of operation most impor- 
tant to efficient and effective operation of police 
departments, simultaneously in the long course 
and for short course students.” 

The Traffic Institute’s police courses now in- 
clude: training for police instructors, police traf- 
fic records systems, accident investigation, traffic 
law for police, introduction to police traffic super- 
vision, traffic law enforcement, chemical tests for 
intoxication, public information programs for po- 
lice, and the nine-month traffic police adminis- 
tration course. 


In addition to police courses the Traffic Insti- | 


tute also offers training for chief driver license 
examiners, driver education teachers, judges and 
prosecutors, traffic engineers, motor fleet super- 
visors, and Army and Air Force safety personnel, 
and courses in emergency traffic control for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Additional information about any Institute | 
course may be obtained by writing to the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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FBI Aid In Police Training 
Increased During 1953 Fiscal Year 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has announced that the 
FBI’s cooperation in the training programs of 
local law enforcement agencies increased appre- 
ciably during the 1953 fiscal year. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the FBI participated 
in 2,414 police training schools in the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1953, an increase of 64 over the 
previous fiseal year. In addition to making Spe- 
cial- Agent lecturers available for these police 
training schools, the FBI assisted law enforce- 
ment agencies in planning curricula which would 
best meet the training needs of their departments. 
It also supplied printed material, training films 
and other educational aids for these police schools. 

Two sessions of the FBI National Academy, 
with enrollments totaling 138 officers, were held 
during the 1953 fiscal year, Mr. Hoover said. 
With the completion of the 51st session of the 
FBI National Academy on June 12, 1953, a total 
of 2,666 officers had been graduated from the 
Academy, which now enters its 19th year. These 
graduates represent law enforcement agencies in 
all parts of the United States as well as territorial 
possessions and friendly sister nations. 

In addition to this direct training assistance, 
the FBI further aided local law enforcement agen- 
cies through sponsoring more than 200 FBI law 
enforcement conferences during the 1953 fiscal 
year. According to Mr. Hoover, 111 of these were 
FBI Annual Law Enforcement Conferences, which 
provided a medium for exchanging ideas, dis- 
cussing mutual problems and mapping future co- 
operation within the profession. 

The FBI also sponsored 129 conferences on the 
automobile theft problem during the last fiscal 
year. These were held regionally throughout the 
United States and were attended by more than 
8,600 persons. Beginning in April, 1953, a series 
of FBI Law Enforcement Conferences on Thefts 
From Interstate Shipment was begun. These con- 
ferences will continue through the end of the year. 


New York State Holds Institute 
For Police On Juvenile Delinquency 


A special police institute on juvenile delinquency 
is being held at St. Lawrence University, in Can- 
ton, New York, August 16 through 21. 

Sponsored jointly by the New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, New York State 
Sheriffs’ Association, New York State Police Con- 
ference, State Department of Correction, Parole. 
Board, Youth Commission and Division of Safety, 
the Institute is being held in conjunction with the 
summer session of the Frederick A. Moran Me- 
morial Institute on Delinquency and Crime. 

















1953 POLICE YEARBOOK 


The Police Yearbook 1953, containing 
papers, reports and proceedings of the 59th 
Annual Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, held in Los 
Angeles in September, 1952, is now off the 
press. 

Comprising as it does another volume of 
contemporary police history, and covering 
practically every aspect of police administra- 
tion and procedures, the chapter heads of the 
340-page, paper bound book indicate its val- 
ue as a permanent reference or. as a police 
training aid. These include arson, civil de- 
fense, communications, police cooperation, 
crime prevention and juvenile delinquency, 
police education and training, legislation, ad- 
ministrative recommendations with respect 
to police unions, reorganization and person- 
nel, public relations, traffic law enforcement 
and supervision, and state and provincial law 
enforcement. 

Copies of the volume are furnished with- 
out cost to each Association member in good 
standing. To others, the price is $3.50. 
Orders should be placed with the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 1424 
K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 














FIFTY YEARS FOR CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut State Police on July 1 observed 
its 50th anniversary. By an act of the General 
Assembly it was organized July 1, 1903, succeed- 
ing the old Law and Order League of Connecticut. 

Numerous tributes and congratulations were 
extended the state troopers, with that of Governor 
John Lodge officially expressing the esteem and 
pride in which Connecticut holds its state police 
force. 

“The high morale of the force and the great 
respect and esteem in which its members are 
held,” said Governor Lodge, “are attested by the 
eagerness of our young men to serve in the de- 
partment. On occasion there have been literally 
hundreds of applications for a single vacancy on 
this outstanding force. 

“It is with great pride and satisfaction that, 
as Governor, I call the attention of our citizens 
to the peerless record of the Connecticut State Po- 
lice. I extend my friendly greetings, both official 
and personal, to the distinguished Commissioner 
of the department, Edward J. Hickey, and to the 
officers and women of a force renowned through- 
out our country and abroad for its skill, its cour- 
age, and above all, its exemplary record of in- 
tegrity and of devotion to the public interest.” 
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Over 2,000,000 major crimes committed in the 
United States during the year 1952—an all time 
high. Urban crime rate up 8.1 per cent. 

What is to be done about it? 

Certainly this increase in urban crime, as well 
as that in rural areas, reflects a condition that 
cannot be ignored. While law enforcement agen- 
cies may not be expected to provide the solution 
to the problem with respect to causation and treat- 
ment, it does appear that they will be expected to 
bend every effort toward a reduction of major 
crimes in 1953. It is a real challenge to law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Much has been said about the nationalization 
of police agencies. Would that be the answer? 
I think not. Director J. Edgar Hoover of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has repeatedly 
stated that the nationalization of this country’s 
police forces is not necessary or desirable. He has 
also stated that the bulwark of protection against 
crime is that provided by the concerted action of 
the municipal police and county sheriffs. This is 
the first line of defense against those who would 
wage a war of violence and economic loss 
against us. 

Loss of life, injury and economic loss are sus- 
tained not only through the depredation of the 
criminal element. Thousands of lives, millions 
of injuries and a staggering economic loss are the 
yearly tribute the people of this country pay to 


that death-dealing instrumentality—the motor 
vehicle. What are law enforcement agencies to do 


about this? Is not part of the responsibility for 
remedying the situation ours? If so, then this is 
another problem—another challenge. 

So, here we are, faced with a double problem 
of protecting the lives and property of those who 
have selected us as their defenders. The solution 
sorely taxes our ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
but we must accept the challenge; it is our sacred 
obligation. 

How are we best prepared to discharge our ob- 
ligation? In my opinion, and in this I am sup- 
ported by many other police officials, our strength 
lies in adequate and thorough training in the 
fields of police science and modern methods of 
traffic control. To be successful in combating 
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Police “/ratuing For 
Small Departments 


By Myron M. Teegarden 
Chief of Police 


Boulder, Colorado 





Chief Teegarden 


crime and traffic accident tolls, we must do s0 
with knowledge and forethought. 

Many departments today find themselves staf- 
fed with new, inexperienced police officers. This 
has come about for various reasons, but whatever 
the reason, the end result is same—that of trying 
to do a job requiring knowledge and experience 
with men who have not yet had the opportunity 
or the time to acquire it. Which brings us to the 
logical question, How are we to provide that 
knowledge and experience to our men in the short- 
est time possible. The only answer is: through 
police training schools—departmental schools, 
regional schools, and national schools whenever 
we can take advantage of them. 


Departmental Training Facilities 

Here in Boulder, our departmental training 
program is simple but effective. All members of 
the force are required to attend training classes. 
Since 1941 I have instructed classes in criminal 
investigation and related subjects. Our traffii 
sergeant, who attended a short course in traffic 
control in Los Angeles last year, instructs in traf- 
fic control, accident investigation, and related 
subjects. Classes in each subject are held twice 
monthly, with the department divided into two 
groups, one taking the police science instruction 
and the other the traffic instruction. 

We have a department strength of 22 men and 
38 women. The female members of our staff act 
as radio dispatchers, desk and record clerks and 
handle the PBX board. I have insructed 6 of our 
men in the Municipal Police Administration 
Course of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and at present 5 more are taking the 
course. 
ing, especially for staff officers. 

Once each year we secure the services of an 
instructor in Yawara, and our men take a re 
fresher course in this method of self-defense. Un- 
der the expert supervision of our captain, all offi- 
cers are required to report to the pistol range at 
least twice a month where they fire for competi- 
tive scores. Already we observe a marked im- 
provement in the firearms techniques of our new- 
er officers. (Please turn to page 8.) 






I heartily recommend this course of train- | 
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The motorcycle of many uses 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON Servi-Car 





»«. Speeds meter servicing 


LL over the country, up-to-date 

police departments are discover- 
ing this faster way to service parking 
meters. Yes, the Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is speedy...moving quickly 
from service job to service job, carry- 
ing all necessary tools and spare me- 
ter heads and parts in its large, handy 
body. Convenient . . . this “work- 
horse” parks in small places out of 
parking areas and traffic lanes. With 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars on the 
job, damaged and inoperative meters 
can be fixed in a hurry .. . reducing 





BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


er 





public ill will caused by unavoidable 
parking violations. 

These hard-working three-wheelers 
provide cities, large and small, with 
efficient downtown traffic control, car 
marking and meter checking service. 
Wherever you use them, sturdy, com- 
pactly designed Servi-Cars will give 
you dependable, uninterrupted serv- 
ice. Ask your dealer for complete in- 
formation. For valuable, illustrated 
booklet, “More Effective Police Pow- 
er,” write HaRLEY-DAvipson Motor 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
















Our Regional Training School 

Septembr 8 will mark the opening of the Fifth 
Annual Crime School here in Boulder. This school 
came into being in 1949 under the sponsorship 
of the Boulder Police Department and the Boulder 
County Sheriff’s Office. It had then, as it has 
now, the wholehearted support and approval of 
Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. Through 
his cooperation and that of Agent-in-Charge 
James Poster of the Denver FBI office, FBI agents 
serve as instructors. Needless to say, without 
such support and encouragement, our school would 
never have reached its fifth year. 


The instruction, covering many phases of police 
science, will be presented this year through lec- 
tures and practical demonstrations for four days, 
September 8-11. It will be repeated the following 
week, September 14-17, so that police departments 
and sheriff’s offices may be able to give twice as 
many officers this training opportunity. 


During the past four years, attendance at the 
school has averaged 110, with officers from 26 
cities in four states in attendance. This attests 
to some degree its popularity and effectiveness. 
We feel that any officer who attends the sessions, 
and does so with undivided interest, will return 
to his department better able to cope with those 
everyday situations that will confront him. Of 
course, we are not so naive as to believe that one 
four-day training period a year will meet all the 
training requirements. We do believe, however, 
that under the expert tutelage of our FBI insruc- 
tors it is more than the average officer receives. 
Moreover, those attending these sessions shouid 
be able to provide the stimulus and knowledge to 
set a training program within their own organi- 
zations, utilizing the knowledge acquired at the 
school. 


No, the Boulder Crime School will not, in itself, 
provide the answer to the many problems con- 
fronting law 2nforcement officers today, but it is 
definitely a step in the right direction and one 
that, if carried out to its logical conclusion, will 
provide some of the answers. Better trained offi- 
cers render more efficient and effective service, 
and this strengthens that bulwark against crime 
by criminals and murder by motor. 

Yes, here in Boulder we believe in the merit 
of police training and lots of it. The size of the 
department is no deterrent to the successful oper- 
ation of an adequate and thorough training pro- 
gram. 

The Ohio legislature has enacted a new state 
statute setting minimum and maximum penalties 
for persons convicted of drunken driving. Mini- 
mum sentence is three days in jail, and it may not 
be served as a suspended sentence; maximum 
‘penalty is six months in jail and a fine of $500. 
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*human interest—any kind of human interest show- 


THE FLORIDA AWARD 


Florida won the honorable mention award of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
for its 1952 highway law enforcement efforts, 








Col. H. N. Kirkman, director of the Florida De- 
partment of Public Safety, left, is shown in Tal- | 
lahassee holding the award given by Director L. | 
B. Sullivan, Alabama Department of Public Safe. 
ty, who made the presentation recently. At ex- 
treme right is Maxwell Wells, Orlando, president 
of the Florida Citizens Safety Council. The Coun- 
cil won second place for its over all safety pro- 
gram. The Florida department of public safety’s | 
driver licensing division won second place in its 
class. 


California Peace Officers Announce 


First Annual Police Photo Contest 

The California Peace Officer, official publica- 
tion of the California Peace Officers Association, 
has announced it will conduct a police photo con- 
test from July 1, 1953 to July 1, 1954, open t 
anyone engaged in law enforcement work in that 
state. 

Grand prize will be a $500 Graflex camera with 
all accessories, and the next three winners will ; 
each be awarded a Reflex camera. 

The three classifications for photographs ar‘ 





ing any phase in law enforcement; traffic—any- 
thing pertaining to traffic enforcement, accidents, | 
etc.; crime—any phase of criminal law enforce- 
ment. 





Of all the modes of private transportation in 
vogue at the turn of the century, the bicycle has 
been the only one that has held its own against , 
the competition of the automobile. There are 21 
million bicycles in use in the U. S. today, which 
is about 15 million more than in the 1900-1910 
period.—Steel Magazine 
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FINGERPRINT 








MECHANICS 


By WALTER R. SCOTT, Lieutenant in Charge 








Criminal and Photographic Laboratory Division, Police 


Department, San Diego, California 





The subject matter has been planned to serve 


as a comprehensive course of instruction for the student of fingerprints, the investigator or even 


the interested layman. The material has been thoroughly tested in classroom work. So practical 


is the text that it should be possible for the reader, totally unfamiliar with fingerprint work, to do a 


creditable job of developing and preserving all types of evidence with considerable confidence. 


464 pages 170 illustrations 
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Denver, Colorado 


When a man goes to work for a governmental 
agency he should expect to put forth a day’s work 
for a day’s pay the same as he would expect to 
do—and would have to do—if he went to work 
for private industry. 


Unfortunately, however, some governmental 
employees, even though they may start out with 
the proper attitude, soon begin to do only just 
enough to get by. In police work, especially, it 
is very easy to become a loafer. During recent 
years new employees entering established police 
organizations have been quick to adopt the wrong 
attitude, feeling that the organization is firmly 
established and will always be there regardless of 
what they do as individuals. 


Sometimes even the older members adopt the 
same attitude even though they fully intend 
making police work their life’s profession. In 
either case they have never experienced, or have 
forgotten, the long hours, the hard work, the de- 
votion to duty rendered, the opposition met, the 
many problems that had to be solved, and the long, 
hard. struggle that was necessary by the men 
who established the organization and brought it 
to its present level of public acceptance and re- 
spect. They also fail to realize that these organi- 
zations can be abolished or replaced much more 
easily than they were established. 


Realizing that a lack of activity is sometimes 
not entirely the officer’s fault, due to the fact that 
the administration does not always keep him 
fully informed as to how he is getting along, we 
devised a method to correct this situation. At the 
same time we provided administrative personnel 
with a tool with which a close check can be kept 
on each officer whereby any lag in his work is 
readily apparent and can immediately be called 
to his attention. It is not the intent of this meth- 
od of checking to penalize any officer but to 
bring about an improvement in those phases of 
his work where it is needed. 


This system actually consists of two forms or 
summary sheets, one 5%” by 8%” and the other 
812” by 11”. The larger form is made up by the 
field captain from the officer’s regular monthly 
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summary of activities and lists each patrolman 
in the field captain’s division. The smaller form 
is made up in Headquarters, signed by the chief, 
and sent to each patrolman who is below his di- 
vision’s average in any of the items listed. 


For want of a better name we call this-system 
the PATROLMAN’S ACTIVITY COMPARISON, 
However, the word “comparison” does not refer 
to the comparison of one patrolman to anothe 


but to the comparison of each patrolman’s actiy- 


ities with the average of his division’s activities, 
Naturally many objections arose to the use of such 
a system since any hint of comparing one man 
to another was strongly resented as unfair. In 
fact when the plan was first mentioned in a staff 
meeting the first objection was that it would be 
unfair to compare a man working in an area with 
little traffic with a man located in an area with 
heavy traffic. This objection was overcome by 
the comparison to the division average. To as- 
sist in overcoming this same objection the item 
“Summons and P. A.’s per accident” was also 
placed on the forms since the number of accidents 
occurring in any given area should be some gauge 
of how much activity an officer working that area 
should show. 


The second objection was tha* such a plan 
would create contests between officers and result 
in unjustified arrests. 
come by making the reports confidential and by 
the fact that each officer sees only his own activ- 








This objection was over- | 


ities and his division’s average in only those items 


in which he is below average. If an officer is 
average or above in any of these items they are 
not shown on his form. If he is average or above 
in all items he receives no form and knows only 
that he was average or above for that particular 
month. 


Other objections, such as an officer assigned 
to special duty for a week, would show up un- 
favorably for that month, or that an officer who 
had to spend a great deal of time in court or int- 
vestigating and reporting accidents would create 
an unfair comparison for some officers had to be 
met and overcome. Our captains were instruct 
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ed to use good judgment in the use of these forms 
and to take into consideration the things which 
might make it appear that an officer’s activities 
were too low for a specified period of time. To 
assist him in rating the activities of his men, the 
form the field eaptain makes up indicates whether 
the officer was on vacation, off on sick leave, or 
assigned to any special duty during the month. 
In addition the report lists each officer in the 
Division, shows his hours worked, miles driven, 
accidents reported, summonses issued in these ac- 
cidents, total summonses issued, penalty assess- 
ment tickets issued, warning tickets issued, P. 
U. C. contacts made, pedestrians contacted, and 
the total number of cars and trucks contacted. 
The report also shows the number of contacts 
made per hour worked and the number of sum- 
monses and penalty assessment tickets issued per 
accident reported. 


It did not take long to prove the value of this 
plan because in the first six months it was in 
operation the department’s activities increased 
30 per cent with the trend continuing upward 
ever since. In fact our activities for the first 
six months of this year show an increase of 23 per 
cent over the first six months of 1952. While there 
has been an increase in vehicle registrations and 
miles traveled in the state I feel that our increase 
in activities is largely due to the use of the Pa- 
trolmen’s Activity Comparison. 


There are several distinct advantages to this 
system. First, it lets each patrolman know 
whether or not his enforcement work is up to 
standard and gives him an opportunity to improve 
his activities if necessary. It has increased the 
over-all enforcement activities of the department. 
It provides supervisory personnel with a guide 
to determine what each man is doing in the way 
of traffic law enforcement and what he needs to 
do. It provides the administrator with the same 
kind of tool that production reports previde for 
industry. After all, police work is a business and 
big business at that. 


I have always felt that the people who provide 
the necessary funds to support any governmental 
agency are entitled to their money’s worth and it 
is the responsibility. of administrative personnel 
to see that they receive the very best service pos- 
sible with the finances and facilities available. 
Our comparison plan went into effect in August, 
1950. Our enforcement activities for the first 
half of this year are 52 per cent greater than they 
were for the same period of 1950, with no increase 
in personnel. Therefore, I believe that the Colo- 
rado State Patrol is now doing an efficient job, 
giving a dollar’s worth of service for every dollar 
spent. I am sure the Patrolmen’s Activity Com- 
parison has done the job it was intended to do. 
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LOWER CASE ALPHABET SIGNS 
In a continuing program of sign testing now 
being conducted by the New York State Thruway 
Authority, lower case letters are being used on 
some Thruway signs to test driver reaction to the 
different types of letters, colored signs, size of 
signs, etc., Traffic Engineering reports. 





Thruway Ends 


The photograph above shows one of the signs 
being tested. Its cut out silver letters over a re- 
flectorized royal blue background adhered to 
panels of aluminum sheets give warning that 
the Thruway ends and existing local highway 
operating conditions will be encountered. The 
aluminum panels are fastened to the wood back- 
ing with brass screws. The frame and wood 
backing was constructed in the field by the De- 
partment of Public Works maintenance forces. 


Sir John Nott-Bower |s Commissioner 
Of London Metropolitan Police Force 

The Home Office has announced approval by 
the Queen of the appointment of Sir John Nott- 
Bower as Commissioner of Police of the London 
Metropolitan Police, to succeed Sir Harold Scott, 
the Police Chronicle and Constabulary World re 
ports. 

The appointment marks the first time that a 
member of the Metropolitan Police has _ been 
named commissioner of the force. Sir John Nott- 
Bower has been deputy commissioner since 1946. 
He joined the Metropolitan Police in 1933 as chief 
constable. 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


Here’s a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
the small one, this unit fills the need where both labora- 
tory and field work must be handled. 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
lodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 


.* Take finger prints, both with ink and with the popular 


Faurot Inkless Method. 
* Determine fraudulent alterations on documents. 
* Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 
* Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World's Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, CH.E., Scientific Director 


299 Broadway 


acompete CRIME LABORATORY in one uit 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS — PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
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an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 
or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used either in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


® Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 4 in 1 
ultra-violet ‘“‘Black’’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 





New York 7, N.Y. 


Shaker Heights Continues Its 


Winning Ways In Traffic Safety 

The city of Shaker Heights, Ohio, is not one to 
rest on its laurels. 

Although the city was proud when it received 
the 1952 Traffie Law Enforcement Award of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, it 
was not a new experience for the city. 

Representing Chief Cyrille Leblanc, president 
of the IACP, Col. George Mingle, superintendent 
of the Ohio State Highway Patrol and past gen- 
eral chairman of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section, recently presented the 1952 award to 
Chief Harley M. Benethum in the council cham- 
ber in the presence of the mayor, city council and 
many interested citizens. The plaque took its 
place among many others that have been awarded 
the community almost every year since 1947. 

Located eight miles east of the heart of Cle- 
veland, Shaker Heights has grown from a popu- 
lation of a little more than 2,200 persons in 1920 
to approximately 32,000 people at present. Grow- 
ing with the community in size and efficiency has 
been its police department under the capable di- 
rection of Chief Benethum. 

Purely a residential suburban area, the com- 
munity became a charter city with the mayor- 
council form of government in 1931. It covers 
4,187 acres, an area of six and one-half square 
miles, with 91 miles of paved streets. 


Colonel Mingle, left, presents IACP pluque to 
Chief Benethum. 
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Safeguarding the city is a police department of 
68 members in the civil service branch and one 
civilian police garage attendant. The department 
is modern in every respect 

Twelve completely equipped two-way radio pa- 
trol cars are operated and are replaced each De- 
cember. During 1952—the year the IACP award 
was made—the cars traveled 318,089 miles, an- 
swered 10,602 radio calls, and made 9,609 arrests 
of which 94 per cent were for traffic violations. 

The department’s budget appropriation for 
1954 has been set at $335,302.72. 

Chief Benethum believes in taking advantage 
of the latest methods in traffic enforcement and 
criminal procedure and makes it a practice to 
send officers to the special schools conducted for 
police. Two men are sent each year to the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, one to Lon- 
don, Ohio, for fingerprint instructions and allied 
subjects at the State Bureau of Criminal Identifi- 
cation, one to the Ohio Police Administrators 
Traffic Course at Columbus, and when possible a 
man is assigned to study at the National Academy 
of the FBI, Washington, D. C. 

The following safety awards have been received 
by the city: 
1947—Honorable Mention Plaque for Reduction 
in Fatal Motor Vehicle Accidents. 
1949—Second Place Award—Ohio Traffic Safety 
Council. 
1950—First Place Award, Ohio Traffic Safety 
Council. 

Second Place Award for Conformance to Model 
Traffic Ordinances, National Safety Council. 
Recognition of no fatal motor vehicle traffic ac- 
cidents, National Safety Council. 

1951—-First Place Award—Ohio Traffic Safety 
Council. 

Grand Award—National Safety Council. 
1952—First Place Award—tTraffic Law Enforce- 
ment, International Association of Police Chiefs. 
First Place Award—Ohio Traffic Safety Council. 
First Place (Tie)—National Safety Council. 
Plaque for Reduction of Fatal Accidents, Ohio 
Traffic Safety Council. 

Plaque for Outstanding Achievement in Accident 
Facts, National Safety Council. 

No Fatal Accidents in 1952, American Automobile 
Association. 

Twenty-five per cent reduction in fatal home ac- 
cidents, Ohio Traffic Safety Council. 

In winning the 1952 Traffic Law Enforcement 
Award, the Ohio city tied with Palo Alto, Calif, 
in competition for cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 
population group. 

The award was one of 12 to cities and six to 
states for outstanding performances in traffic law 
enforcement during 1952. 

















PORTABLE 2-WAY RADIO 
GOES ANYWHERE 


Handie-Talkie” gives instant 

2-way communication. Just slip on 
shoulder strap and vital contact is always 
available—wherever you go! 


MOTOROLA 7x24Z2-WAY RADIO 


Gives swift, co-ordinated action in any situation, 


helps prevent crime and disaster! : } —Uni-Channel Sensicon 
: : : : Dispatcher can be used as 
Police forces all over the country are relying : ; Sant a6 eokiaual Bhan 


more and more on Motorola completely portable - 7 Re. base for portable units, 
2-way radio for more effective, more flexibleteam- : oll I without tying up police car, 
work. In every phase of police work Motorola 
provides portable 2-way communication. 

Eight exclusive Motorola features guarantee 
top performance and time-tested durability. 
Motorola Permakay filter eliminates 15 nuisance ee ae ne Senne 

° ° . : eavy-duty battery, assures reliable 

tuning adjustments forever! Lowest over-all: 2-way contact over longer periods. 
maintenance and obsolescence-proof design make _: 
Motorola your greatest police radio value! Get 
all the facts about Motorola portable 2-way radio. 
Write Dept. 2286-PC today. 
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2-way Radio mr 


: a Motorola Radio Call Box 
‘ offers complete flexibility as 
portable unit or in stationary 
position. Handie-Talkie® unit can 
: 3 be removed easily from 


call box—used as fully portable 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. : = 2-way unit 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 


900 W. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois « Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Palo Alto Chief of Police William A. Hydie is 
shown at right receiving [ACP Enforcement 
Award from Chief Lester J. Divine, Oakland, 
Calif., in a ceremony conducted recently. 

Chief Divine made the presentation on behalf 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. Palo Alto tied with Shaker Heights, O., in 
the 25,000 to 50,000 population group in the 1952 
enforcement award competition. 

The Palo Alto ceremony was conducted in the 
City Council chambers with city officials and 
other dignitaries present. 


Michigan Group To Study Role Of 
Police In Solving Problem Of Alcohol 


A few years ago the click of a cell lock marked 
the end of a policeman’s responsibility to an al- 
coholic legal offender. 

Not so today, says Robert H. Scott, associate 
professor of police administration at Michigan 
State College. 

“At a time when alcoholism is generally con- 
sidered to be a disease,” explains Scott, “we must 
remember that the offender can be arrested, but 
not the disease.” 

What, then, is the. policeman’s part in solving 
the problem of alcohol? 

That’s what Scott will be attempting to find out 
during the next year. With the aid of students, 
fellow Michigan State instructors, and a $2,000 
grant from the State Board of Alcoholism, Scott 
will consult with police officials from represen- 
tative Michigan cities about the problem. 

The study will seek methods of bringing Michi- 
gan police into the treatment program and will 
evaluate present methods of handling the alcohol 
problem. Data from the project will be made 
available to Michigan’s Board of Alcoholism. 

“Police officials are becoming increasingly 
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aware -of their responsibility,” Scott declared, 
“Rarely is a police department in a position to 
treat the alcoholic, but they can refer him to 
agencies that can help him.” 

Police agree that, apart from traffic offenses, 
about 50 per cent of their cases stem from the 
drinking problem, Scott said. 

He admits that. many police departments have 
ignored this approach to the alcohol problem. But, 
he asserts, discharging the duty is not as simple 
as it sounds, because the trouble-maker may be 
a chronic drinker, an otherwise good citizen who 
periodically gets drunk, or a “social drinker’ who 
takes just a little too much. 

Obviously, Scott continues, these three types 
do not have the same problems. A police official 
must have a good working knowledge of alcohol- 
ism if he is to recommend treatment. 

Scott believes the policeman must learn this 
responsibility to the community and the alcoholic 
in his training. He emphasizes the obligation in 
his police administration courses‘for undergrad- 
uates at M. S. C. 

As a beginning point for the study, Scott re- 
cently attended the four-week course on alcohol 
studies at Yale University’s Institute of Applied 
Physiology, attended by 174 authorities from over 
the nation who are studying the problem. 

Six from Michigan, whose attendance was spon- 
sored by the State Board of Alcoholism, received 
training with the objective of applying it in such 
fields as labor, the ministry, medicine, social and 
police work. 

Instruction In Alcohol Problem 

A new approach to the alcohol problem is be- 
ing attempted in Michigan this year. A 10- 
session, non-credit course in “Alcohol—Society’s 
Problem” will be offered by the Michigan State 
Evening College on Monday evenings, September 
28 to November 30. 

Co-sponsors are the State Board of Alcoholism 
and Michigan State College’s police administra- 
tion department. 

Factual material about the problem will be pre- 
sented in the course with no attempt to influence 
anyone’s opinion, according to Ralph F. Turner, 
associate professor of police administration, who 
will be the instructor. 

Such an experiment in educating the public 
about alcohol is a new idea in Michigan, Mr. 
Turner said. He added that the Board of Al- 
coholism may offer similar courses elsewhere in 
the state if the first is well received. 

Motion pictures; panels and discussions will 
cover the history of the problem and the psycolo- 
gical, physiological, therapeutic and rehabilitative 
aspects. Liquor controls at the national, state and 
local levels will be discussed as well as public at- 
tributes and thinking. , 

Among those invited to speak to the classroom 
sessions are Dr. C. P. Mehas, director of the 
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The pressure and tension of on-duty 
vigilance can be relaxed completely by 
pleasant hours spent hunting Ducks and 
Geese or upland game. ‘To make those 
hunts successful, use Western ammuni- 
tion. The long-range power built into 
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Western SUPER-X Police 
cartridges are furnished 
in a regular, soft-nose 
style that supplies ample 
penetration and stopping 
power for all normal 
police work. Their higher 
velocity means faster, 
flatter, more accurate 
shooting. 


For special police work, 
where deep penetration 
and more sustained power 
is demanded, Western 
SUPER-X Metal-Pierc- 
ing cartridges are recom- 
mended. They will drive 
entirely through an auto- 
mobile body from back 
to front. 




















Bloomfield Hills Sanatorium and a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Alcoholism; Dr. C. W. Muehl- 
berger, director of the state’s crime detection 
laboratory; and Walter Noack, enforcement di- 
rector of the State Liquor Control Commission. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
Professor Turner has had extensive experience 
in the study of alcoholic intoxication in relation 
to police work. He is the author of a forensic 
science book and more than 20 technical journal 
articles about the alcohol problem. The National 
Safety Council this year will publish his findings 
from a four-year research study of the tests for 
alcoholic intoxication. 

The course registration fee is five dollars and 
any adult may enroll. 


REPORT FROM OMAHA 


The year 1952 was particularly productive of 
major administrative accomplishments by the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Police Department under the 
direction of Chief Henry Boesen. 

The year began with the voters approving a 
200 thousand dollar bond issue for installation of 
modern traffic control lights, and the actual pro- 
gram was begun in August. More than 50 per 
cent progress was made in standardizing all traf- 
fic control signs within the city. Walk and Don’t- 
Walk signs were installed at three busy intersec- 
tions for better pedestrian control and safety. 
The elimination of congestion from downtown 
wholesale and industrial areas was begun and the 
job about one-fifth completed. 

Among other engineering accomplishments 
were the securing of the first custom built traffic 
engineering vehicle for installation and mainten- 
ance of traffic control lizhts; re-timing downtown 
signal lights; use of a blinking green light at 
dangerous intersections to warn of an impending 
light change; for side bus stops; and use of yield- 
the-right-of-way signs. 

On the traffic enforcement side, arrests for 
traffic violations were up 30 per cent over 1951. 
More intensive use of spot maps and charts was 
made during the year in assigning officers to 
areas of highest accident frequency. 

Speed check radar equipment, the most modern 
device for combating excessive speed, was ordered 
and its use is expected to help considerably in 
curbing drivers who habitually violate speed regu- 
lations. 

The Youth Bureau, organized in September, 
1951, has fulfilled a real need. Its officers have 
taken part in many activities among parent groups 
and other organizations in its public relations 
program. Such appearances have brought about 
a better understanding between the citizens of our 
city and the police department. It has also foster- 
ed that much-needed cooperation, which is neces- 
sary between the public and the police. 
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One highlight of crime prevention week in 
Omaha was the presentation of an Achievement 
Award to the Police Youth Bureau officers by the 
Omaha Exchange Club. Manpower shortages re- 
quire that the bureau operate with a minimum of 
three officers, but present plans call for enlarge. 
ment of the staff as soon as more men are avail- 
able. “We realize today that it is much wiser to 
prevent crime than to try to clear up cases later,” 
comments Chief Boesen. 

A new teletype and monitoring station was con- 
structed during the year, with over 6,000 criminal 
police bulletins being transmitted. 

A series of daily and weekly radio broadcasis 
were initiated during the year to inform the peo- 
ple of Omaha of the many operations of the police 
department, covering activities of all bureaus and 
divisions. The broadcasts told what to do, from 
a preventive standpoint, to contribute to survival 
as a pedestrian or as a driver of an’ automobile, 
the importance of obeying traffic signs and sig- 
nals, and explanation of many of the city ordi- 
nances which the police must enforce. 

Departmental directive from Commissioner 
Harold P. Caldwell states that the police depart- 
ment belongs to the people who pay for its oper- 
ation and they are entitled to be advised of its ac- 
tivities and functions. 

Complete modernization of files in the bureau 
of identification has been accomplished, with ac- 
quisition of new modern steel filing cabinets, 
heavy duty cardboard folders, and a large size 
stamping machine for ready number identifica- 
tion. 


Fire And Police Salaries Increase 
Hours Decrease Says ICMA Yearbook 


Salaries of firemen and policemen are increas- 
ing while hours in the work week are decreasing, 
it is reported in the 1953 Municipal Year Book, 
published by the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

At the same time, the number of full-time fire- 
men and policemen per 1,000 population is steadi- 
ly rising. 

The average city over 10,000 population en- 
ploys 1.24 full-time firemen and 1.35 policemen 
for every 1,000 inhabitants. The average varies 
from 1.06 firemen and 1.27 policemen for cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 to 1.55 firemen and 
2.29 policemen for cities over 100,000. 

Entrance salaries for firemen as well as maxi- 
mum salaries have risen $100 to $200 above 1951. 
Policemen’s salaries are up $200 to $300. 

Minimum median salaries for firemen range 
from $3,042 in cities from 10,000 to 25,000 to a 
high of $3,687 in cities over 500,000. Maximum 
salaries range from $3,300 to $4,400 in the same 
population groups. Salaries for policemen range 
from a minimum of $3,093 in smaller cities’ to 
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%| Remington “Targetmaster” 38 
‘| Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
eee) bullet with ‘Kleanbore” non- 
t corrosive priming. An estab- 
lished favorite for accuracy 


%| and dependability. 
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38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 










nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 


45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 
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It takes a -highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a ‘“‘must” for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ““T'argetmaster’”’ ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ‘‘Kleanbore’’ priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill . . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


—Remington ‘“Targetmaster’’! 


“Targetmaster’’ and ‘‘Kleanbore" are Reg. U S. Pat. Off 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


Whenever you have 
ammunition, target rang 


grams, please feel free to ca 
drop a line to Law Enforcemen 


es, or training pro- 
1] upon us. Just 


| ington 


t Officers 


Section, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Gl POND 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 














$3,660 in larger cities. Maximum salaries are 
from $3,376 to $4,400. 

Policemen work a median of 44 hours in cities 
over 500,000 population and between 100,000 to 
250,000 population and 48 hours in all other cities. 
In 273 cities, policemen work a 40-hour week. 
In only 107 cities do they have a work week longer 
than 48 hours. 

A total of 139 cities reduced the policemen’s 
work week during 1952. Sixty-six cities reduced 
the work week to 40 hours; 28 to 44 hours, and 
24 10 48 hours. Twenty-seven of these cities are 
over 50,000 population. 


C. of C. Stand on Traffic Safety 


Strong endorsement of accident reduction and 
congestion relief measures was given recently by 
a spokesman for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The following are excerpts from the testimony 
of Clem D. Johnson for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States before the Roads Sub- 
committee of the House Public Works Committee. 
In this he is stating the policies and beliefs of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Direct local effects of constructing highways 
which by-pass urban areas—beneficial or detri- 
mental ? 

The National Chamber is definitely on record 
in favor of by-passes wherever they are warrant- 
ed on the basis of relief of an overcrowded urban 
area from through traffic. We have conducted a 
number of studies which show beyond a doubt 
that, whereas business men frequently fear the 
consequences of by-pass installation, almost in- 
variably they enthusiastically endorse them once 
they have been installed. The subtraction from 
a congested business district of through traffic 
with a relatively low purchasing index is usually 
followed by a replacement by local traffic with 
a higher purchasing index, resulting in an over- 
all improvement of business. 

Present highway safety programs and means 
for increasing their effectiveness. 

We enthusiastically support the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence calling for improved enforcement of traffic 
laws, uniform traffic laws and ordinances, better 
driver licensing and vehicle inspection, improved 
traffic engineering, more extensive safety educa- 
tion, and more vigorous safety efforts at national, 
state and local levels. 

Ever since the National Chamber’s activity in 
the old Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
originated under the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Secretary, Herbert Hoover, we have sup- 
porter national and local safety endeavors, Our lo- 
cal chambers of commerce have spearheaded safe- 
ty efforts in most communities and in a great 
many places the safety council is a part of the 
local chamber. The National Chamber also is 
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constantly urging and assisting businessmen and 
their organizations to give sustained support to 
this effort. We believe that there is value in re- 
search and coordination at the national and state 
level, but we believe that the real impetus and 
safety work must be at the community level. In 
the field of uniformity. of state laws, we urge 
that this be achieved through agreement among 
the states rather than by federal edict. 


McClaugherty of West Virginia Heads 
State and Local Officials’ Group 


Commissioner Don McClaugherty of the West 
Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles has as- 
sumed national leadership in the traffic safety 
field as chairman for the coming year of the State 
and Local Officials’ National Highway Safety 
Committee. His new responsibilities, which will 
not conflict with his state services, will be of a 
policy-making nature. 

Unanimously elected at a recent meeting of the 
committee in New York, Chairman McClaugherty 
succeeds B. D. Tallamy, of Albany, N. Y., former 
president of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. With headquarters in Wash- 
ington, the committee is composed of representa- 
tives of 11 national organizations of state and 
community officials, of which the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police is one. 

Mr. McClaugherty also serves as president of 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and is a member of the Governor's 
Traffic Safety Coordinating Committee of West 
Virginia. 

“T am pleased to have this additional opportuni- 
ty to help in developing concerted programs to re- 
duce the terrible traffic accident toll,” Mr. Me- 
Claugherty said. “We will cooperate fully with 
plans for the White House Conference on Traffic 
Safety recently announced by President BHisen- 
hower and continue our efforts for more effective 
across-the-board action by all public officials con- 
cerned to make our streets and highways safer.” 

The new chairman has headed West Virginia's 
motor vehicle agency since 1952, first as registar 
of the motor vehicle division of the State Road 
Commission, and since 1947 as commissioner of 
the State Department of Motor Vehicles. Pre- 
viously he served as secretary of the State Road 
Commission and as auditor with the State Tax 
Commission. 


Maryland drivers have been warned by Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles Thomas R. Mudd 
that red reflectorized material may be used only 
on the rear of the vehicle. The warning resulted 
from increased use of such material on car bump- 
ers and the possibility of drivers becoming con- 
fused as to direction a vehicle is traveling if the 
material is displayed on front bumpers. 














Keeping America’s Cities g AF F 





Instant response to calls from 
patrolmen anywhere in the city — and a per- 
manent record of every call — are two of the 
advantages Wellesley, Mass. gets with the 
Gamewell System. 

This modern police communications system 
can save lives and property... 
because an accident or other 
emergency is signaled to the po- 
lice station and immediate ac- 
tion can be taken. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Facts about Wellesley’s 
Police Signaling System 


Police Operator's Desk with facilities 
for receipt of routine report, emer- 
gency, and telephone calls from 
street operated police boxes. Unit 
contains automatic time and signal 
recorders, and has added feature of 
register which receives all fire alarms 
from fire department. System in- 
cludes 32 street operated police 
boxes used to make over 120 re- 
port calls daily. 


If your community is without the modern 
Gamewell System, it will certainly pay you to 
let us make a survey of your present and pos- 
sible future needs. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 








Planning Officials Question Legality 
Of Advertising On Parking Meters 


Cities are studying the legal objections being 
raised which question the use of advertising on 
parking meters. 

According to the American Society of Planning 
Officials, courts have generally upheld the use of 
parking meters solely on the basis of their use 
as a means of regulating traffic. The revenue 
derived from such meters is a secondary matter. 

However, advertising on meters does not con- 
tribute to the primary function of regulating 
traffic, and may work to some extent at cross- 
purposes with the meters themselves, the Society 
said. 

Another objection is that placing advertising 
on parking meters may convert them, in the eyes 
of the law, from a “governmental” function of 
the city to a “proprietary” one. In some states, 
advertising on parking meters might cost the city 
tax exemption because the use would not be re- 
garded as strictly or exclusively public. 

City attorneys in Columbus, O., Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco have ruled that the proposed 
placement of advertising on parking meters is 
unlawful. Minnesota’s state attorney general and 
the legal consultant for the association of Wash- 
ington cities likewise have indicated that muni- 
cipalities in their respective states have no au- 
thority to rent space on parking meters. 

Similarly, federal law expressly prohibits park- 
ing meter advertising, as well as any commercial 
signs, posters, billboards, or other private instal- 
lations, within the right-of-way limits of federal- 
aid roads. As a result, cities are not allowed to 
place private advertising on parking meters in- 
stalled along streets which are part of the federal- 
aid highway system. 

Last year the state of Massachusetts passed a 
law prohibiting the use of parking meter posts for 
advertising. 

Some cities, however, are investigating the re- 
venue possibilities of parking meter advertising. 
At least four firms are known to be offering con- 
tracts to cities, and about 50 cities have already 
installed parking meter advertising or have let 
contracts to have it installed. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
reported to be going ahead with meter advertising. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Decatur, Ill., Paducah, Ky., and 
Lowell, Mass., now permit advertising on parking 
meters. 

Dallas, Tex., has approved a three-month test 
for parking meter ads to see what the public 
reaction will be, while Ft. Worth, Tex., is taking 
bids on a franchise proposal for meter adver- 
tising. 

On the other hand, Lincoln, Nebr., Quincy, IIL, 
Roanoke, Va., and three Washington cities, Wen- 
atchee, Aberdeen, and Seattle, have decided 
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against allowing advertising companies to in- 
stall placards on parking meter posts. 

Most of the cities with revenue from parking 
meter advertising turn it over to the genera] 
fund. Some make special use of these funds, as 
in Howell, Mich., where the $2,400 annual revenue 
is used for recreational purposes. Several other 
cities use the money for parking meter main- 
tenance, the purchase of municipal parking lots, 
or for other traffic control purposes. 








DRIVER LICENSE TRAINING 


Two weeks of professional training in the field 
of driver improvement will be offered this fall 
at four universities in the West, East, South and 
Midwest by the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, according to L. S. Harris, 
executive director of the organization. 


The courses in “Post Licensing Driver Regula- 
tion and Control’ are open to driver license per- 
sonnel. They will be held at the University of 
California at San Francisco, Calif., from Septem- 
ber 14 to 25; at Northeastern University in 
Boston, Mass., from October 5 to 16; at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, Ala., from No- 
vember 2 to 13, and at Northwestern University 
in Evanston, IIll., from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 11. 


The courses are financed through a grant from 
the Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, 
Los Angeles, and AAMVA funds. 


They are designed to assist driver licensing ad- 
ministrators, directors, hearing officers, and all 
supervisory personnel assigned to driver improve- 
ment activities, to gain the knowledge and special 
skill necessary to perform the highly technical 
work of driver improvemtnt. 


The courses will be conducted for the AAMVA 
under the direction of Glenn V. Carmichael, as- 
sistant director of training of the Traffic Insti- 
tute and one of the country’s foremost authorities 
on driver license examiner training. Mr. Car- 
michael also serves as director for the courses con- 
ducted annually by the AAMVA at Northwestern 
University for chief driver license examiners. He 
will be assisted by Paul C. Keller of the Institute 
training staff, formerly driver licensing specialist 
with the Utah Department of Public Safety. 


The courses are being conducted in cooperation 
with the Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering and University Extension of the Uni- 
versity of California; the Institute of Transpor- 
tation and Traffic Management, School of Busi- 
ness, Northeastern University, and the Vocational 
Industrial Education Service of the Alabama State 
Department of Education and the University of 
Alabama. 
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CAN BE USED IN A CAR 
WITH CONCEALED MIKE 





























WIRELESS TRANSMITTING 
FROM BUILDING TO CAR 

















SURREPTITIOUS RECORDING 
THROUGH DESK CALENDAR 
OR TELEPHONE 





Cl PORTABLE 


POLICE RECORDER 


for Investigation * Detection ° Interception 


THE FINEST RECORDER DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FOR SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION... 


At the turn of the switch, with this modern investigation instrument in your office 
you can listen to conversations taking place in a cell, detention room or any location 


up to 1,000 feet away. 


@ You can listen to conversations with- 
out recording or listen and record at the 
same time. 


@ You can instantly play back anything 
recorded. 


@ You can pre-set the record time unit 
12 hours ir advance. The recorder will 
start itself, record for one hour and stop 
during your absence. 


@ The Pee Wee Ultra Sensitive Micro- 
phone will pick up whispered or loud 
conversations up to 50 feet from the 
microphone. 


@ You can hear and record phone con- 
versations without physically tapping any 
phone wires. 

@ These features are made possible only 
because of the newest Search Electronic 
Detection devices built into the recorder. 
The unit is portable light weight, only 26 
Ibs., looks like a suit case, and can be 
taken out on investigations. 

@ With the concealable mike hidden in 
one room and the recorder in another, the 
built-in transmitter will transmit conversa- 
tion to the regular radio receiver in your 
car—which may be parked on the street 
—without wires from recorder to car. 


Only the Search Portable Police Recorder provides these features, dependable 
performance, rugged construction. Used by top municipal, state and federal agencies. 


PRICE $272.00—completely equipped with the following 


Complete Wire Recorder 
Inbuilt Transmitter 

Remote Control Timer Unit 
Pee Wee Pick-Up Microphone 


Close Range Microphone 

Desk Calendar Microphone 
Telephone Interceptor 

Two 1-hour Spools Recording Wire 


.00 per 1 hr. spools 
$3.00 per 2 hr. spools 


Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 


Largest in the Nation 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., U.S.A. 


First in Research 
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a Fabric 
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Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
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. utmost in 
1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to Cy 
light and washin 
r GOOD io 
3 High thread count for luster and Oks 
superior appearance 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 






WITH THE MIRO-FLEX 
Safety Sue Sigu 


Experience has shown that motorists observe and 
respect this message of safety. The Miro-Flex Safety 
Sue school zone sign offers cheap protection of the 
lives of your children which have no price. Like all 
Miro-Flex traffic control and street name assemblies 
it has instant legibility. Sign area is 30” x 20” with 6” 
letters and 8” numerals. Special copy can be inserted 
to your specifications if you desire. Order now and 
avoid rush orders during fall months. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


™MIRO-FLEX « 


1824 EAST SECOND 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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California Vehicle Code Amendments 


Include Two Of Major Importance 

Some 183 Vehicle Code changes will become 
law in California soon, and the California High- 
way Patrol is conducting an intensive public in- 
formation campaign through the press and other 
media to keep California motorists informed of 
the new regulations. 

After September 9 the driver of any vehicle 
following another vehicle within 200 feet during 
hours that lights are required must use low beam 
headlights. The change was made to eliminate 
night glare from bright headlights as a factor in 
highway collisions. “This revision, properly ob- 
served, should be a great help in reducing acci- 
dents and annoyance caused by reflected glare 
from the rear,” comments Commissioner B. R. 
Caldwell. 

After January 1, 1954, all motor vehicles re- 
gistered must be equipped with a mirror so lo- 
cated as to reflect to the driver a view of the high- 
way at least 200 feet to the rear. 

Another change of general interest is a pro- 
vision that at least that portion of the registration 
ecard which shows names and address of the reg- 
istered owner and the license number of the. vehi- 
cle shall be plainly visible and legible from out- 
side the vehicle. 

“These are among the most important changes 
affecting all motorists from the standpoint of 
safety, enforcement and enjoyment,’ Commis- 
sioner Caldwell stated. 


Pentagon Cooperates In Effort To 


Reduce Traffic Deaths Of Servicemen 

Last year, of 960 Virginia highway deaths 127 
were servicemen. As of June 1 this year, 38 of 
350 deaths have been of servicemen. 

In an all-out drive to eliminate these tragedies, 
the Pentagon has asked field commanding officers 
to put into effect all, or at least some, of the fol- 
lowing measures: 

(1) Issue passes from noon to-_noon to cut night 
driving and a burst of sustained speed in the early 
morning hours, when drivers are exhausted, in 
an attempt to return in time; 

(2) Issue three-day or weekend passes only to 
those who can show they have bought regular 
transportation tickets on rail, air or bus lines; 

(3) Require personnel convicted of traffic vio- 
lations to attend military driver education courses; 
and 

(4) Subject servicemen’s cars to safety inspec- 
’ tions. 
—Virginia Traffic Safety News 


TAMPA, FLORIDA—Detective Inspector B. J. 
Roberts, a member of the force since 1932, has 
been appointed Chief of Police by Mayor Hixon 
He succeeds Malcomb Beasley. 
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CALENDAR 














(Officials in charge of police training courevs are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Sept. 21—Tenth Annual Five-day Training 
Course for Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
visors, Public Safety Institute, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Sept. 21—Twelve-week Training Course, South- 
ern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 5—Two-week workshop in driver improve- 
ment, Northeastern University, Boston. 

Oct. 5—Three-week course in traffic law enforce- 
ment—administration and_ techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 5—Four-week basic police training course, 





Michigan Police Academy, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 
Oct. 12—Five-day traffic court conference, 


School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19—Fall basic course, California Peace Offi- 
cers’ Training School, Riverside County 
Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Oct. 26—Four-week course in military vehicle 
safety and traffic regulation, Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 2—Two-week workshop in driver improve- 
ment, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa. 

Nov. 2—Three-week course in traffic law for 
police, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University. 

Nov. 30—Two-week workshop in driver improve- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 30—Two-week course in directing traffic— 
planning and procedures, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 7—Five-day command officers’ training 
course, Michigan Police Academy, Michi- 
gan Police Academy, Michigan State Col]- 
lege, East Lansing. 

Dec. 14—Five-day course in chemical tests for in- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 

Ill. 

Jan. 4—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Apr. 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou'Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


The news that Russia has perfected and de- 
tonated the hydrogen bomb probably means the 
scrapping of all past plans for disaster procedure 
in bombed cities. This startling statement was 
made to this writer by Captain Carroll P. Hun- 
gate, senior medical officer of the United States 
Naval Air Base at Olathe, Kansas. It was my 
privilege to interview Capt. Hungate recently. He 
has been active in Civil Defense on the medical 
as well as other protective phases for many 
months. He has written a series of highly infor- 
mative articles on the atom and hydrogen bombs 
for state and national medical journals. Capt. 
Hungate spoke quietly and with the deepest sin- 
cerity as he told me what can happen in our cities 
in the event of attack. He said: 


“Modern A-bombs are estimated to be seven 
or eight times the explosive capacity of the 1945 
models. The tremendous power of the H-bomb 
exceeds the 1953 model of the A-bomb from ten 
times to whatever man desires it to be. The size 
and thereby the explosive power is limited only 
by the size of the plane necessary to transport 
the bomb and by the costly manner in which in- 
gredients of the H-bomb are manufactured. 


“We will have to alter our concept of Civil De- 
fense planning, because the Soviets have the hy- 
drogen bomb and they have the planes to deliver 
the bomb to targets in the United States. Weare 
more vulnerable than Russia, for at least seven- 
teen of our cities are prime H-bomb targets be- 
cause of the concentration of industry and popu- 
lation. In Russia probably only two of their cities 
would qualify as an H-bomb traget, namely Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. Therefore, with a sneak 
attack Russia has the advantage should an atomic 
blitz occur. We must prepare a greater home de- 
fense than we have seen fit to develop to date. 


“We will have to alter our concept of Civil De- 


fense planning. No longer is a ‘disaster-relief-or- - 


ganization adequate to protect our cities. This 
can be readily understood when we look at the 
primary physical effects of the H-bomb. It has 
three primary physical effects—heat, blast and 
penetrating radiation, the same as an A-bomb. 
The light flash from a H-bomb is visible several 
hundred miles under favorable weather conditions. 

Heat flash accompanying the light might be felt 
up to 35 miles away. Skin burns should be ex- 
pected 10 miles distant, and persons caught in 
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the open would be seared by serious to lethal burns 
within a radius of 6 miles. 


“The ways have been suggested to survive un- 
der attack by nuclear weapons: Stay put and take 
it. (In this age that is a sure road to suicide.) 
Build concrete shelters. (Congress turned this 
down.) Get Out of Town! 


“The only way to survive hydrogenization is to 
have an orderly evacuation of our cities. This 
places the major early responsibility in Civil De- 
fense squarely on the shoulders of law enforce- 
ment agencies. They will be charged with the 
responsibility of controlling movement of traffic 
and the dispersion of the populace correctly in 
the rural areas in addition to maintaining law 
and order. 


“This calls for a traffic control organization 
involving the state, county and city traffic depart- 
ments of law enforcement agencies. For the first 
time the rural law enforcement agencies, the small 
town and village police will have to perfect their 
disaster plans, for their job will multiply a thou- 
sand fold in the handling of dispersed persons. 


“Everyone will look to the policemen for guid- 
ance, protection, and the control of panic. Think 
of the educational program necessary to develop 
such an organization and the training that must 
go along with it. The program can be developed 
if the spirit is there, if each member of our police 
departments is willing with the cooperation of 
the public to do a little more than the regular 
day’s work calls for. 

“Auxiliary Police will be needed by the thou- 
eands, and veterans organizations must contri- 
bute, for there is the reservoir of trained man- 
power. If not well trained, thousands of veterans 
know what the problem is and in their military 
experience have been exposed to the control of 
men. 


“The truth must be told of the need for a 
change in the face of Civil Defense and that state- 
ment must come from the President of the United 
States in order that everyone will realize that 
at long last an official recognition of the menace 
which faces this country is evaluated for what it 
is really worth. With an awakened Civil Defense 
organization and an alert public we as citizens 


can contribute to a show of strength which in the 


end may deter the Russian aggressor. If we re- 
duce the effects of the nuclear blitz perhaps then 
the Soviets will eventually sit down to the con- 
ference table and explore the possibilities of inter- 
national control of atomic weapons.” 


During our interview the subject of what would 
be done with the many thousands evacuated from 
a city was discussed in detail. Capt. Hungate 
pointed out that there is no time for working out 
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a plan when bombing is imminent. He advocates 
that steps should be taken in the areas surround- 
ing every city listed as critical to inventory every 
home and building in which evacuated persons 
could be housed until provision could be made 
for more permanent abodes. This survey should 
include, he said, every farm home and every re- 
sidence and commercial building in villages, towns 
and smaller cities throughout the areas, showing 
how many persons could be accommodated in each. 
Other problems to be solved would be supplying 
of food, clothing and other bare necessities of 
life during the emergency. 

The sudden influx of thousands in the more 
sparsely settled districts would create other prob- 
lems such as sanitation, medical care, and a war 
against breakdown in morale. 

We talked of other types of terrorism in war 
on civilian population, such as strafing, dropping 
of fire bombs, and chemical and biological war- 
fare. All of these might be used to kill off non- 
combatants. 

Capt. Hungate is in no sense an alarmist. He 
faces facts. His great concern is that the smug- 
ness and apathy of the American public is one 
of the greatest menaces to a sound defensive pro- 
gram. That is why he believes that a statement 
direct from the President of the United States 
is necessary to start the cooperative efforts of 
Civil Defense while there is still time. 


FBI Laboratory Examinations 


Increase During Fiscal Year 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has announced that 121,064 
examinations of evidence were conducted in the 
FBI Laboratory during the 1953 fiscal year. This 
is an increase of 10.3 per cent over the 109,733 
examinations which were handled the previous 
year. 

According to Mr. Hoover, 25,262 individual re- 
quests for examinations were received by the 
FBI Laboratory. These were submitted by law 
enforcement agencies in all forty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. In addition, examinations 
were conducted for officials of Korea and Canada. 

The FBI Laboratory received 19,436 fraudulent 
checks for examination during the 1953 fiscal 
year. Mr. Hoover stated that this total represent- 
ed an increase of 2,839 over the previous 12- 
He said that the face values of 
these checks totalled $3,211,098 as compared with 
the total of $2,700,049 for those received in the 


* 1952 fiscal year. 


As a service to municipal, county and state. po- 
lice and to other federal agencies, the FBI Labora- 
tory examines evidence on a cost-free basis. Mr. 
Hoover stated that this cooperative service in- 
cludes making FBI Laboratory experts available 
to testify in court. 





POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 


@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 


“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


Police Organization @ Preventing Delinquency 
Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 

Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 
(May be paid im installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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At the halfway mark in 1953, the National Safe- 
ty Council had counted 470 more auto deaths than 
in the first six months of 1952. 

The Council announced today that the six- 
month toll was 17,300—a 3 per cent increase over 
the 16.830 fatalities at the end of June last year. 

In June alone, however, motor vehicle deaths 
held even—3,100 both this year and last. 

The death total has been greater in each suc- 
cessive month since February, which the Council 
said was normal seasonal upswing due chiefly to 
more travel. However, the increase in travel has 
been greater than the increase in deaths. 

Mileage figures are available for only five 
months. For that period travel was up 5 per 
cent over last year and deaths were up 4 per cent 
for the same five months. Thus there was a de- 
crease in the mileage death rate (deaths per 100- 
000,000 miles) to 6.6—a new all-time low for this 
five-month period—as compared with 6.7 at the 
same point a year ago. 

The Council figures, based on reports from 47 
states, are for fatalities only and donot include 
non-fatal injuries. 

For June, 20 states had decreased in deaths, 
five showed no change and 22 had increases. For 
the six-month period, 17 states had fewer deaths, 
three reported no change and 27 had increases. 

The 17 states with fewer deaths for six months 
were: 


UL, Pk Soe te ee 2 AE tis -23% 
|, Bt ea eae eae a -19% 
RRR IRS ISR gn = -138% 
I ere es he cee co eee -12% 
RES SITE, SIGIR + ee a ee ee ee he Te - 1% 
od el CER IIE VIR. EES Se eR se Te - 1% 
SRS OS a a pee So as - 1% 
OR RES LSS SOR Rae ee - 7% 
8 ES RE ee ey Baap -6% 
I ni a ea cts - 6% 
ET ID SE eet SPOR Sete Ae -~ 5% 
ei al A Rc lg A aD SE od - 5% 
PE RS IEE ty EEE ae ae RESP Oe - 5% 
nh cca LANE cabs cased acmcsboactony - 5% 
| Rhea Ba ae te Re ae - 2% 
a a PS a ee - 2% 
(RE So ay eee eee - 2% 


Compared with June of last year, 78 of 480 re- 
porting cities had fewer deaths, 306 showed no 
change, and 96 had more deaths. For six months, 
152 had fewer deaths, 132 reported no change and 
196 had more deaths. 
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Perfect records in June were reported by 331 
cities. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y, 
(332,500); Grand Rapids, Mich. (176,500) and 
Springfield, Mass. (162,400). Cities still main- 
taining perfect records at the end of six months 
totalled 135, of which the three largest were 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Lakewood, Ohio 
(68,100), and Raleigh, N. C. (65,700). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
six months, the following have populations of 
more than 200,000: 


miami, Pie. ...............-....- -56% 
syracuse, N.Y. ......... ; -50% 
Denver, Colo. .............. ; -47% 
Onttm, . WSED. «.......... . 371% 
Dayton, Ohio ................. -33% 
mien. “GA, «.................. -30% 
San Diego, Calif. .......... é -29% 
New Orleans, La. ............ -27% 
ic) | -18% 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ -15% 
Ficsouren, Pa. .............. -11% 
Worcester, Mass. .....-..... . -11% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .... - 9% 
ee Oe. 2... ..;........-.-- . - 6% 
Incianapous, Ind. ................ _ = 6% 


ae, ee ne << 

The three leading cities in each population 
group for six months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3.3 
Detroit, Mich. 3.6 
Philadelphia, Pa. 44 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.3 
Washington, D. C. 3.0 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.5 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.4 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2.9 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 1,2 
Seattle, Wash. 1.6 
Dallas, Tex. 2.4 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.8 
Providence, R. I. 1.2 
Rochester, N. Y. 1.4 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Wilmington, Del. 0.8 
Youngstown, Ohio 1.0 
Little Rock, Ark. 1.1 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Raleigh, N. C. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 0.0 
Joliet, Ill. 0.0 
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25,000-50,000 Population 
Y, Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 
nd Palo Alto, Calif. 0.0 
n- Ann Arbor, Mich. 0.0 
*  10,000-25,000 Population 
re Modesto, Calif. 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
of 
of 
APCO Meets This Month And Notes 
% ° ° ° 
Gj Progress In Police Communications 
be The Associated Police Communications Offi- 
be cers, holding its annual conference in Detroit, 
z | August 23-29, is commemorating the 25th anni- 
. versary of the beginning of police radio commu- 
% nications. 
% Noting the occasion, which coincides with the 
% | 25th anniversary of Motorola Inc., Dan Noble re- 
% views briefly the inauguration of police radio in 
% 4- the August issue of The APCO Bulletin. 
: Briefing the milestones, Mr. Noble writes: 
0 “Many of you remember that Bob Batts was the 
o, one who designed and built the first practical De- 
troit radio receiver. In 1933 Vince Doyle, at Bay- 
mn onne, New Jersey, put the first two-way AM com- 
he munication police system in operation using a 
S: super-regenerative receiver. 
$ “Tt wasn’t until January, 1935 that police com- 
munications engineers organized APCO in St. 
3 Louis, but from that time on nationwide interest 
6 in police communications increased steadily. In 
4 1936, APCO organized the new nationwide radio 
and telegraph network. Also in this year Major 
3 Armstrong published his classic paper in JRE on 
0 the wideband FM system. In 1938-39, through 
5 the confidence and able support of Commissioner 
Edw. J. Hickey, I developed the first FM two-way 
4 radio system for the Connecticut State Police. 
6 I joined Motorola in September, 1940, but I al- 
9 ways remember with pride that my start in the 


mobile field was in a police job, and it will always 
be my pleasure to serve the interests of police 


i) 
— 


6 radio wherever possible. 
A “Many of you remember the extended work of 
the Radio Technical Planning Board through the 
, years 1943 to 1953, with the APCO carrying the 
“ 1 ball for the police frequencies. You will remem- 
4 ber also the scramble for frequencies by the taxi- 
3 cab interests, the trucks, buses, the railroads, the 
- common carrier, petroleum, utilities and the in- 
0 dustrial groups. The use of mobile radio com- 
z munications in every field has increased effi- 
0 clency, improved the protection of life and pro- 
, perty, and served to support and improve the in- 
; dustry, service, and economics of our country. 


But I wish to emphasize the fact that the impor- 
tance and practicability of two-way radio was not 











FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 


@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
LY id od | ee 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 








demonstrated by industry, by land transportation, 
or by the common carrier utilities—the imagina- 
tion and the ingenuity to prove the value of mo- 
bile radio was supplied by the police of our coun- 
try and by the engineers working with the police. 
We shall pause at this time and take off our hats 
in special honor’ of the Detroit Police and of the 
men who, in 1928, were responsible for this his- 
toric use of radio in the first police communica- 
tions application. .... re 


An all-time high of 6,400 cars, valued at 12 million 
800,000 dollars, was provided the nation’s high 
schools by new car dealers for driver education 
use during the 1952-53 school term, the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee reports. 









BLOODHOUNDS 


Trained and Untrained Mantrailers 
and Bred Matrons 
Puppies $75.00 


COLLASPSIBLE CRATES 


Sheriff Arthur N. Jennison, Keene, N. H. 
Telephone 239-R or 100 
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ONFERENCE 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

27-29—19th Annual Conference, New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Niagara 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Police Conference, State of New 

York, annual meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


1-8—28th Annual Convention, New York 
State Police Conference, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

13-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 

lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 

ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 

ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 








Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 2-8—Quarterly meeting, Washington Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and Washing- 
ton Police Officers Association, Antlers 
Hotel, Ellensburg, Wash. 

 5-7—Third annual Western States Crime 

Conference, Elks Temple, Boise, Idaho. 

. 4-5—Midwinter conference, Washington 

State Sheriffs’ Association, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 


May 20-21—Annual conference, Washington State , 


Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

May 27-29—Annual conference, Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and Wash- 
ington Police Officers Association, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 
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STATE and PROVINCIAL SECTION 











NORTH ATLANTIC MEETING DRAWS THIRTY-THREE DELEGATES 


Thirty-three officials attended annual meeting 
of the North Atlantic Region, IACP State and 
Provincial Section, at New Jersey State Police 
headquarters in West Trenton, N. J., June 11 and 
12. Col. Russell A. Snook, New Jersey State Po- 
lice, chairman of the region presided. General 
Chairman of the Section, Chief W. J. Elliott, 
Texas Highway Patrol, opened the first day’s ses- 
sion with greetings to the delegates. 

The meeting was divided into two parts—a dis- 
cussion of problems and trends, and a business 
session. Subjects receiving attention were traffic, 
criminal investigation, classification of state po- 
lice duties, vice and gambling. Bruce Smith, ad- 
visor to the Section, summarized the salient points 
discussed. 

Traffice Supervision and Control 

Leading the discussion on traffic, Col. Chas. 
W. Woodson, superintendent of the Virginia State 
Police, emphasized the importance of legislation 
and public support in addition to the accepted 
three E’s: Education, Engineering and Enforce- 
ment. 

With respect to use of radar in speed control, 
the following pertinent points were brought out: 

a. Speed is a definite factor in the safety prob- 
lem. 

b. The use of radar is increasing. Four of the 
states of the North Atlantic Region—Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey—now have 
the equipment in use. It was reported that it is 
being used in other states and in 117 municipali- 
ties. 

c. There were no reports of test cases in higher 
courts, indicating that the public has generally ac- 
cepted the use of the equipment. 

d. In most of the states educational work has 
been carried on before the equipment was actually 
used for enforcement. 

e. It was generally agreed that some educational 
work is necessary in conjunction with the use of 
radar; that it is effective in traffic law enforce- 
ment; and that in some states where there are 
restrictions on its use, legislation may be neces- 
sary. 

The question was raised as to whether the 
speed and power of the modern automobile is in- 
consistent with the roads and ability of the people. 
It was generally agreed that the manufacturers 
are producing an automobile which is too fast and 
powerful for the condition of the roads and the 
ability of the drivers but that the manufacturers 
are responding to the demands of the people. 
Colonel Wm. H. Baumann reported that education- 
al work has been carried on in the state of Ver- 


mont to secure the cooperation of gasoline dealers 
in eliminating the emphasis on speed. On this 
point it was generally concluded that the enforce- 
ment officers cannot become directly involved in 
the controversy. 


Criminal Investigation 


The discussion of criminal investigation was 
led by Commissioner Edward Hickey. The Com- 
missioner outlined the action which has been 
taken in Connecticut with respect to criminal in- 
vestigation and vice and gambling. Following the 
action of the Kefauver Committee, the Commis- 
sioner, with the support of the Governor, called a 
meeting of all police officials. The local officials 
were informed that it was a local responsibility to 
clean up conditions in their respective jurisdic- 
tions but that failure to act would force the state 
to take action. With one or two exceptions, all 
of the police authorities recognized their respon- 
sibility and have taken the necessary action. In 
two cases it was necessary for the Commissioner 
to take action in the local areas. 

In connection with this program, the Commis- 
sioner appointed two liaison officers to maintain 
contact with the local authorities for the purpose 
of exchanging information. The State Bureau of 
Identification is used as a clearing house to ex- 
change information among local authorities. In 
addition, the State Police has established a modus 
operandi file. Information on criminals and per- 
sons connected with vice and gambling is collected 
on forms and maintained in a central file for use 
of all departments. 

The discussion that followed the presentation 
by Commissioner Hickey brought out: 

a. That there is a relation between crime and 
vice and gambling. 

b. That public opinion expects action and if the 
action is not taken locally it is expected that the 
state will act. 

c. That there must be cooperation among all 
local and state departments. 

In the discussion, Commissioner Hickey pointed 
out that the State Attorney in Connecticut is ap- 
pointed by the Supreme and Superior Courts and 
usually remains in office for an extended period. 
This office is thus removed from political influ- 
ence. The commissioner of State Police is re- 
quired to cooperate with the State Attorney. 

Several other states reported that the state po- 
lice is used in local jurisdictions when the condi- 
tions require it. One of the main points empha- 
sized during the discussion was the seriousness 
of the present situation and the necessity for ac- 
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WALKIE — RECORDALL 
8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOIJSELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ff. radius 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket . . No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model “‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

e “START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

‘BY’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate ro" of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding del 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 

nently, at any desired speed. 

7 TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: 
phones; groove-finder; speed, 
manual and remote foot-controls for 
“‘back-spacing’’. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
volume and tone controls; 
““start-stop’’ and 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








tion on the part of the State Police organizations 


whenever conditions demand it anywhere within 
the state. 
State Police Duties 
The discussion of classification of State Police 


duties was led by Colonel William H. Baumann of 
the Vermont State Police. In the discussion that 
laid the foundation for the development of what 
should be the normal pattern of state police duties, 
the Colonel gave an outline of the many duties of 
performed by the various state police organiza- 
tions. This range of duties is ever increasing. 
Vice and Gambling 

The discussion of vice and gambling was led by 
Colonel John T. Sheehan, Superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Police. The Colonel prepared 
a paper which was agreed to be a fine general 
presentation of the problem of vice and gambling. 

The discussion that followed confirmed the con- 
clusions that had been made previously in the dis- 
cussion of criminal investigation led by Colonel 
Edward Hickey—that the problem of vice and 
gambling is a serious one and that the state or- 
ganization must be in a position to act in the event 
of failure at the local level. 

Bruce Smith, in a clear and concise summary, 
emphasized salient points which had been brought 
out in the discussion. His summary re-affirmed 
the importance of the use of radar in traffic law 
enforcement; that the experience thus far indi- 
cates that educational work has been carried on 
in connection with the use of radar. He em- 
phasized the conclusions drawn from the discus- 
sion of criminal investigation and pointed out 
the procedures followed by Commissioner Hickey 
in carrying out his duties in cooperation with the 
local authorities. The use of liaison officers, the 
services of the State Bureau of Identification, the 
development of modus operandi files were pointed 
out as part of the technique of securing the co- 
operation among the state and local agencies. 

Business Session 

A brief business meeting was held and the fol- 
lowing matters were discussed: 

Colonel John T. Sheehan, member of the com- 
mittee to study the boundaries between regions, 
led the discusssion on that subject. After con- 
siderable discussion the region voted to continue 
the boundaries of the North Atlantic Region as 
they now exist. 

The members present voted to give the Chair- 
man of the Region authority to collect summaries 
of legislative action affecting state police taken 
in the various states. 

On the evening of June 11th a dinner was given 
for the members at the Trenton Country Club. 
The program was informal and Honorable Alfred 
Driscoll, Governor of New Jersey, was the only 
speaker. Colonel Snook presented Governor Dris- 
coll as an ardent supporter of the state police and 
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referred to the expansion program which has 
been carried on under his direction. Governor 
Driscoll emphasized the inmportance of lay en- 
forcement, the high standard maintained by the 
various state police organizations and the fine 
spirt of cooperation which exists among these or- 
ganizations. 

The second day, June 12th, was reserved for 
a tour of New Jersey State Police Headquarters, 
a new District Headquarters at Princeton, New 
Jersey and.the New Jersey Turnpike which is 
policed by the New Jersey State Police. Several 
members remained for the tour. 

In general, the meeting reflected a fine spirit 
of cooperation among all of the state organizations 
in the region and a keen interest as reflected by 
the lively discussions in all of the problems dis- 
cussed. It was generally felt that the meeting 
did a great deal to continue and strengthen rela- 
tions among the state police organizations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POLICE DUTIES 


By Commissioner Wm. H. Bauman 
State Department of Public Safety 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Our officers are on duty better than twelve 
hours daily and are subject to call twenty-four 
hours per day, including days off and annual 
leave. They are called upon to investigate all 
types of criminal complaints; to search and pre- 
serve proper evidence for admissibility in court 
in cases where crimes have been committed; to 
interview and interrogate suspects, witnesses and 
victims of crime; to locate stolen properties; to 
investigate public gatherings and complaints; to 
investigate suspicious circumstances of persons, 
deaths or conditions; to impound lost or stolen 
animals; to apprehend juvenile delinquents; to 
make records and reports; to testify and present 
evidence in court; to enforce motor vehicle laws; 
to investigate accidents relative to criminal pro- 
secution; to prepare cases for prosecutors and 
subsequent court presentation; to patrol the high- 
ways; to investigate complaints or infractions of 
the motor vehicle laws; to check motor vehicles 
for defective equipment and issue defective equip- 
ment tickets; to weigh trucks and collect addi- 
tional fees for gross overloads; to investigate 
stolen car cases, hit and run cases; to make arrests 
for motor vehicle violations as well as criminal 
violations; to assist in handling traffic at public 
functions; such as, Fairs, Grange Meetings and 
so forth. 

In addition to the above, our Vermont State 
Troopers have performed the following enumer- 
ated services on many occasions for the public and 
I know that many of your men have also done 
the same: 

1. Furnished information and direction to the 
general public in reference to routes, road and 





weather conditions, construction areas, points of 
interest, etc. 

2. Noted and observed dangerous conditions 
along the highways and removed and eliminated 
obstructions or other objects constituting hazards 
to life and property. 

3. Assisted motorists who have become strand- 
ed due to mechanical or tire failure with a motor 
vehicle, even to the point of changing tires or 
making minor repairs to the motor of the dis- 
abled vehicle so that the motorists may proceed 
to the nearest garage. 

4. Controlled traffic in suddenly congested 
areas, as in the cases of floods, fires, accidents 
and public gatherings. 

5. Assisted in the rounding up of stray cattle 
found on the highways thereby constituting a me- 
nace to the public. 

6. Delivered messages to physicians where med- 
ical treatment was urgently needed and the per- 
sons were unable to contact the physician. 

7. Delivered medicine, drugs, blood plasma and 
serum to hospitals or doctors in cases of emer- 
gency. 

8. Delivered flood stuffs and likewise to persons 
who were marooned in some outlying section away 
from public transportation facilities. 

9. Assisted in resuscitation in cases of drown- 
ings in rural areas and in recovering the bodies 
of drowned victims through diving and grappling 
methods. 

10. Periodically posted inspections of summer 
homes, camps and other properties whose owners 
were absent. 

11. Instituted searches for lost and missing per- 
sons, such as hunters who were lost or injured in 
the woods or forest land of the state; children 
who had failed to appear at their homes; persons 
who had disappeared from the usual haunts for 
some unexplainable reason; persons who failed 
to arrive at predetermined destinations ; and many 
other instances too numerous to mention. Searches 
must be instigated in order to determine whether 
a crime may have been committed or foul play 
have occurred. 

12. Located out-of-state visitors who were so- 
journing or traveling the state of Vermont to de- 
liver messages of sickness, deaths and so forth. 

13. In the event of airplane crashes of public 
disasters, such as fires, explosion, tornado, flood 
or earthquake, provided for the movement of 
essential traffic to, from and within the stricken 
area; rerouted traffic to facilitate the normal 
flow of traffic; cared for the living casualties; 
prevented further loss of lives and property; re- 
covered, housed, identified, investigated and dis- 
posed of the bodies of the dead; properly tagged 
and safeguarded all properties; safeguarded pro- 
perty from looting and other depredations. 

14. Assisted local enforcement authorities (by 
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request) in matters of disturbances, riots and so 
forth in which the local unit was unable to cope 
with the situation. 

15. Confined and restrained persons crazed 
who might commit acts of violence against life 
and property. 

16. Set up training programs for local and 
county departments within the state. 

17. Provided to interested persons a firearms 
safety program designed to promote safety in the 
field of firearms. 

18. The promotion of highway safety. 


VICE AND GAMBLING 


By Colonel John T. Sheehan 
Rhode Island State Police 
Providence, Rhode Island 

The definition of the word “gamble” is, accord- 
ing to the Merriam-Webster Dictionary: 1. to play 
(cards) for stakes. 2. To hazard; wager. A risky 
venture. 

The mere definition of the word indicates the 
great magnitude of scope of this subject. Vol- 
umes have been written concerning the many 
forms it takes, the many types of individuals as- 
sociated with it, and the far-reaching effects. 
Thus, it becomes impossible for me to do anything 
other than to skim the surface in the allotted time. 
However, I shall try to touch upon those things 
which appear to be of most concern to present- 
day law enforcement agencies. 

When one considers that the desire to gamble 
appears to be almost inherent in the human race— 
that those participating run the gamut, from the 
school child who puts his penny in the gum ma- 
chine for the sole purpose of getting the ball of 
a particular color which will give an additional 
prize, to the gambling czar in his plush penthouse 
—then the problem of control appears to be an 
insurmountable object. Law enforcement cannot 
assume the defeatist attitude, but most do every- 
thing possible to wipe out an insidious evil. 

Perhaps the biggest gambling problem today is 
that of Bookmaking. The people involved are in 
two categories, the bettor and the bookie. The 
bettors range from the housewife who bets 50 
cents of her pin-money in the hopes of making 
enough to buy an extra pair of nylons, to the “man 
of means” who lays it in by the thousands. The 
bookie may be the little fellow who operates a 
small variety store, and “backs” his own “action,” 
or he may be the so-called “boss” who has many 
hirelings to do his. work for him. In any event 


all are objects of concern to those who are sworn ° 


to uphold the law. 

I am inclined to believe that the day of the 
“wide-open” bookie parlor is behind us. I feel 
that the bookie-business of today is being con- 
ducted in a furtive, surreptitious manner in most, 
if not all, instances. The so-called “parlor” de 
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pends to a great extent upon some sort of “serv- 
ice,” furnishing running descriptions of races. 
Without it, the “parlors” hold no particular fasci- 
nation for the bettor. 


The problem of the cafe, bar, and variety store 
type of bookie is indeed a vexing one. They are 
as well schooled in the law pertaining to gambling 
as are the police. They know what constitutes 
evidence upon which an arrest and successful pro- 
secution depends. They profit by the mistakes 
made by their fellow-bookies, and consequently 
they take every precaution to avoid falling into 
the same pitfalls. The vast majority of them now 
refuse to do any business with anyone not known 
personally to them. 


The “sidewalk bookie” has also profited by the 
mistakes of others, and as a result he no longer 
carries slips on his person. He now depends to 
a great extent upon the telephone, calling his bets 
in as soon as they are received, and thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of being caught with the 
“evidence.” 

Perhaps the most difficult problem facing law 
enforcement today, relative to bookmaking, is the 
bookie who operates by phone from within the 
confines of his own home. The citizen is guar- 
anteed certain rights by the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. One of these rights is, “The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the person 
or things to be seized.” This article is so all- 
encompassing that it is readily understandable 
why the several states in writing their local laws 
governing the issuing of search-warrants have 
seen to it that the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution are not infringed upon. It poses a prob- 
lem, one which is hard to cope with. Cooperation 
with the telephone company often produces results 
when other means fail. In many instances the 
bookie, operating from his home, will have tam- 
pered with the company equipment in some man- 
ner or other. He quite often will have two or 
three loops going into a one-family house, some- 
times having the phones installed under the names 
of fictitious business concerns. A request to the 
telephone company to check the premises often 
leads to the discovery of tampering or other ir- 
regularities and the result is that phone service is 
discontinued. I reiterate that this is a most dif- 
ficult problem. 


The Lottery is another present-day problem to 
be contended with. As with all other types of 
gambling, we again have many facets to this par- 
ticular form. The men on the “selling” end run 
the scale, from the top-man who controls it, to the 
little man working in the mill and selling the 
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Here again it is a 


tickets to his fellow workers. 
relatively easy matter to get the little fellow, but 


hard to get the man at the top. It sounds very 
easy when someone says that all you have to do 
is trace the tickets to their source. However, it 
is a very different matter when this is attempted. 
If the printing of the tickets assumed a definite 
pattern, wherein they were printed at a certain 
place at regular intervals each week or month, it 
might be possible to trace the source. The men 
in the business know this also, and so it is very 
possible that they could have a press turn out 4 
six-months or years supply at one printing. With 
the lottery, as with bookmaking, we must consider 
the person who fosters the evil. The insatiable 
desire of the individual for quick, and easy-come 
riches promotes a very apathetic attitude on the 
part of -the citizenry towards this type of law 
violation. 

In any discussion of gambling, the Game of Dice 
must be included. This form of gambling differs 
considerably from bookmaking and lotteries in the 
respect that it is usually participated in by pro- 
fessional gamblers, not by the average working- 
man or housewife. Of course we know that there 
are exceptions to the rule; that not all dice games 
are of a professional nature. But it is a definite 
fact that this type of gambling does not have 
much of an appeal to the average citizen. At one 
time the dice game was not too great a problem; 
it remained stationary or at the same. location, 
allowing the police to conduct surveillance upon 
which to base evidence for a search warrant. A 
raid would take place and the participants arrest- 
ed and prosecuted. The present-day dice game is 
operated in an entirely different manner. It is a 
“floating” proposition. The game moves around 
constantly to different locations. The result is 
that the police never know where the game will 
next be held. No opportunity is provided for 
them to conduct surveillances or to obtain search 
warrants. Relatively few people know where or 
when a game is to be conducted. Members of the 
“fraternity” pass the word along, one to another; 
and so the police have no forewarning and in most 
instances no knowledge that a game took place at 
a given place at a given time. Dice games, in 
spite of the fact that they do not appeal to too 
many, are a real menace, often leading to crimes 
of violence on the part of the participants, or 
brought about as the result of a “stickup.” Con- 
stant vigilance upon the part of all law enforce- 
ment is necessary in order to uncover and eradi- 
cate this threat. 

There is something extremely fascinating about 
the mechanism of a Slot Machine. It seems to 
hold the player spellbound to such a degree that he 
is usually divested of every cent in his possession 
before he is able to pull himself away from it. It 
is ruthless and takes the few coins of the child as 
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quickly as the dollars of the grownups. It does 
not discriminate and plays no favorites. The 
Federal law regulating the shipment of such de- 
vices, and parts for same, have done much to cur- 
tail their prevalence. They do not seem to be 
too great a problem today. If they are placed in 
a business establishment, open to the public, even 
if in a back room, it is not long before the police 
find out about their presence and are able to seize 
and destroy them. The storekeeper who secretes 
it in a locked cabinet in a rear room soon finds 
that he is not realizing enough profit to warrant 
the risk taken. The problem of control of this 
form of gambling is not near so great as that of 
bookmaking and lotteries. The machine has sub- 
stance and so can be seen and heard. One cannot 
gamble on it by “remote control,” as is the case 
of the telephone horse bet. 


The various types of Pinball Machines, or Games 
of Skill, as they are often referred to, are a con- 
stant threat to any community. They appeal to 
the younger element and take many a dollar which 
was originally earmarked for a more worthy 
purpose. Even though automatic cash payoffs are 
not permissible, the proprietor of the establish- 
ment will furtively pay out over the counter ; that 
is, of course, when he is sure that the player is 
not the “law.” 


A few of the very many phases of gambling 
have been lightly touched upon. The foremost 
question in the minds of all law enforcement offi- 
cials is, “What steps can be taken to eradicate the 
evil?” A few suggestions which present them- 
selves are: 

1. Maintain gambling squads of qualified offi- 
cers who have the ability to ferret it out and to 
evaluate evidence. 

2. Keep a constant check on all suspected loca- 
tions; have the squad visit at staggered periods. 

8. Use different plainclothes officers in con- 
junction with the squad. 

4. Check telephone loop installations at sus- 
pected places and ask for the cooperation of the 
telephone company. 

5. Inquire of telegraph companies of any serv- 
ices being supplied suspected locations. 


In conclusion it might be said that, in spite of 
what seems to be barriers and insurmountable 
obstacles, gambling can be controlled the same as 
any other category of crime. It calls, however, 
for an ever alert and conscientious law enforce- 
ment agency, combined with a court system which 
metes out proper punishment and licensing au- 


thority which, by the power delegated to them, 


have considerable control over establishments 
coming under their jurisdiction. It is a difficult 
task that lies ahead but one which will prove the 
mettle of any law enforcement agency worthy the 
name. 
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Vice and gambling both exist by living as pa- 
rasites on the desires and weaknesses of men. 
Because of their widespread potential magnitude 
and the millions of dollars involved, they mani- 
fest themselves as serious threats to the backbone 
of law enforcement and justice at all levels. The 
young or innocent law enforcement officer be- 
comes easy prey to the vice and gambling frater- 
nity—the young officer because of his inexperi- 
ence, and the innocent officer because he knows 
that his well-considered acquaintances and pro- 
fessional standing involves to some degree in a 
mild committed conspiracy to violate the letter 
of the law governing offenses against chastity 
and public policy. The officers who consent to 
the violation of these laws, as distinct from crim- 
inal statutes, without becoming involved in cor- 
ruption are prone to be reluctant to apply the 
necessary rigid enforcement required to maintain 
a condition below the racket stage. As police ex- 
ecutives and administrators, we ask the question, 
“What is the best course to pursue to prevent this 
»condition ?” 

1. Proper selection of police candidates, par- 
ticularly with respect to former associates, habits 
and employment. 









2. Excellent training to instill into the candi- 
date the requirements and discipline of the depart- 
ment and the necessity of maintaining the confi- 
dence and respect of the public. 

3. Adequate supervision following the training, 
such as the guidance of the new policeman by 
superior and companion officers with the correct 
departmental attitude and the application of the 
proper action on all violations. 

4. Periodic transfer in changes of assignment 
or tours of duty to prevent over-familiarity with 
these solicitors of questionable character. 

5. Periodic reports of observed or suspected ac- 
tivity and follow through when unreported activ- 
ity is discovered. 

6. Recognition to officers who prove by their 
activities that their professional ability is excep- 
tional. 

7. Good security, good future and an attractive 
retirement plan for all officers. 


8. Last but not least, good working conditions 
with an adequate salary to diminish the glare and 
attraction of the easy money. 


In the final analysis, it appears that the en- 
forcement of the vice and gambling laws becomes 
a problem of only the police. The apathetic at- 
titude of juries in such prosecutions is, to say the 
least, disconcerting. The law enforcement officer 
stands alone and the highest compliment he can 
receive is that. “he cannot be reached.” Let us 
do all we can for him to obtain and maintain that 
reputation. 








Virginia Stresses Traffic Toll 
Is More Than Rising Death Rate 


In its public information activities covering the 
traffic accident picture in Virginia, the Virginia 
State Police, under direction of Colonel C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., is stressing that the number of traf- 
fic deaths per year is not the entire story of traf- 
fie accidents. 

“As deplorable as were Virginia’s 960 traffic 
deaths in 1952,” he said, “they simply do not tell 
the whole story. During the year there were 
13,568 people reported as seriously injured, and 
this category includes broken bones, concussion, 
internal injuries and severe cuts and burns. Clas- 
sified as slightly injured were 11,651 others who 
suffered shock, minor bruises, cuts and burns.” 

He further explained that property damage, 
which includes all damage to any property as the 
immediate and direct result of a motor vehicle ac- 
cident, amounted to $21,653,185. This figure does 
not include loss of human life or injury. 

Economic losses, which include property losses, 
totalled an estimated $90,200,000. This covers 
such items as loss of time from work, lost earning 
power, medical expenses and the like, although 
not considered are such conditions as loss of fu- 
ture earning power to a family and loss to indus- 
try occasioned by death or injury suffered by 
trained personnel. 

“As impressive as are these cold figures,” Colo- 
nel Woodson points out, “they take no account of 
pain, mental anguish and grief suffered by vic- 
tims, their dependents and those close or dear to 
them, nor do they cover mental and physical hard- 
ship resulting from restricted income due to death, 
crippling injury or adverse results of legal action 
to a family breadwinner.” 


A Seattle police officer figured there was noth- 
ing unusual about a pickup truck to which he was 
about to give an overtime-parking citation in a 
truck-loading zone. 

Then the officer found a note on the windshield 
that evidently was intended for the driver of the 
vehicle. 

It said: 

“You are illegally parked, of course. If I be- 
lieved in government by informer, I would turn 
you in, but I don’t. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of personal integrity and self-discipline 
on the part of each citizen is an essential of self- 
government. 

“Please try to do better. There was an open 
space, just two cars behind you, which you ig- 
nored, to take advantage of your car type. This 
was not worthy of you.” 

The note was unsigned, said the officer. He 
left it under the windshield wiper, but added an 
overtime-parking ticket. —Sheriff and Police Re- 
porter 
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First Row (in front of steps), left to right: Col. 
Edward J. Hickey, (with hat in hand), commis- 
sioner of Connecticut State Police; Chief W. J. 
Elliott, Texas Highway Patrol, general chairman 
of the IACP State and Provincial Section; Col. 
Russell A. Snook, superintendent of New Jersey 
State Police, chairman of North Atlantic Region; 
Col. C. M. Wilhelm, commissioner of Pennsylvania 
State Police; Col. F. J. McCabe, Maine State Po- 
lice; and Capt. A. G. Varrelman, comandant, New 
Jersey State Police Academy. 

Group to left of steps, left to right: Capt. F. 
K. Gribbin, supervisor, N. J. State Bureau of 
Identification; Major W. H. Weber, Maryland 
State Police; Lieut. A. J. Waldinger, New Jersey 
State Police; Capt. R. B. King, Virginia State Po- 
lice; and Capt. A. T. O’Leary, Massachusetts State 
Police. 

First and second steps, left to right: Col. W. H. 
Bauman, superintendent of Vermont State Police; 
Theodore Loveless, IACP Traffic Division, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Col. J. T. Sheehan, superintendent of 
Rhode Island State Police; Capt. J. H. Dowd, 
Maryland State Police; Bruce Smith, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City, advisor 
to the Section; Capt. E. C. Wilson, New Jersey 
State Police; Capt. P. J. Randall, Maryland State 
Police; Capt. C. S. Cook, (face partially obscured 
by hat), Pennsylvania State Police; and Super- 
intendent J. H. T. Poudrett, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Third and fourth steps, left to right: Lieut C. 
C. Seitz, Delaware State Police; Inspector P. F. 
Hennessey, Maine State Police; Lieut. W. McKin- 
ley, New Jersey State Police; Lieut. T. P. Davy, 
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Massachusetts State Police; and Capt. C. B. Dil- 


linger, Maryland State Police. 


Next to last step, left to right: Major H. C. Gill, 
Rhode Island State Police; Lieut. A. L. Pastore, 
Connecticut State Police; Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
superintendent of Virginia State Police; and Ma- 
jor W. O. Nicol, deputy superintendent of New 


Jersey State Police. 

Extreme top of photo: Sergeant A. H. Monti, 
Vermont: State. Police. 

Other officials attending but not appearing in 
the photo: Col. Harry S. Shew, superintendent of 
Delaware State Police; Captains J. C. Crawford, 
D. J. Dunn, W. P. Kelly and N. T. DeGaetano, all 
of the New Jersey State Police. 


SPEEDOMETERS FAIL IN LIE TEST 


Approximately two out of three speedometers 





deviate from the truth about the actual speed of 


a car, according to tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads as part of a program to gauge 
braking distances at high speeds. 

The cars tested were selected from average 
owners who were unaware of the errors, although 
in four cases cars whose speedometers registered 
57 to 60 miles were actually traveling at 75 mph. 

Of the 53 cars examined, the speedometers of 
28 were off 12.1 per cent for speeds under 50 
miles and 101 per cent for speed of more than 


50 miles. Four of the indicators were below the’ 


actual speed by more than 20 per cent. 

While 19 speedometers were found to be cor- 
rect, six showed higher than actual speeds and 
28, or more than half, were below the actual 
speed.—Automotive News 
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Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
roperly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 
the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 
will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 
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You'll be PROUDER if it’s 
A BLACKINTON BADGE 


Proud of your badge? Sure you are and you'll be even prouder 
if it’s a Blackinton Badge, because each year more and more 
depariments are becoming increasingly conscious of quality in 
badges. . . . That’s why they are turning to BLACK!NTON — the 
finest badge for the money in the country. 


DEALERS — Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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